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the'  mountain  man. 

NO.  III. 

The  Church  of  God. 

“  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand 
forget  her  skill.  If  I  do  not  remember  thee  let  my , 
tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth  ;  If  I  prefer  not 
Jerusalem  above  my  chief  joy.”  Thus  sang  the  captive 
sons  of  Jacob,  while  mingling  their  tears  of  affliction  with 
the  streams  of  Chaldea.  The  sentiment  is  felt,  by  every 
friend  of  the  church  of  God,  in  the  days  of  her  sorrow. 
In  her  seasons  of  prosperity,  there  is  less  danger  of  her 
being  neglected  by  any. 

God  has  chosen  to  direct  his  dispensations  to  man, 
through  the  medium  of  federal  transactions,  and  to 
hold  intercourse  with  him,  in  a  church  state.  While  in¬ 
nocent,  the  parents  of  the  human  race  enjoyed  an  eccle¬ 
siastical  state,  predicated  upon  the  platform  of  the  cov¬ 
enant  of  works.  When  that  erection  was  subverted 
by  sin,  the  cbvrch  state  ishich  rested  upen  it,  ceased 
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to  exist.  Friendly  intercourse,  between  God  and  mac.  i| 
then  terminated.  And  what  is  a  church  state,  but  anes-  n 
tablishmeDt,  'ander  which,  man  has  blessed  communion 
with  hisMaker?  Man,underthecurseoftheviolatedlaw» 
in  the  unhedged  waste  of  nature,  was  pitied  by  that 
mercy  which,  from  eternity,  had  been  covenanted  in 
his  favour.  The  covenant  of  grace  was  now  revealed, 
is  its  promise  and  essential  order.  Upon  this  cov¬ 
enant  a  church  was  organized  anew  ;  the  fallen  pair 
were  raised  from  the  fearful  pit  and  miry  clay  ;  the  \ 
frown  of  justice  was  suceeded  by  the  benignant  look 
of  love,  and  experiencing  fresh  springs  of  life,  embra¬ 
cing  with  affectionate  hearts  the  proposal  of  condescend¬ 
ing  goodness,  they  once  more  directed  the  eye  of  hopeand 
joy,  to  God’s  propitiated  throne.  Fromthatearly  day  un¬ 
til  the  present  hour,  a  visible  church  has  been  found 
amongst  the  children  of  Adam  ;  more  or  less  visible,  in¬ 
deed,  and  appearing  in  various  forms  of  external  attire, 
at  different  times,  but  still  existing  and  still  visible. 
According  to  those  different  aspects,  she  will  appear  to  j 
him  who  contemplates  her,  to  “  look  forth  as  the  morn¬ 
ing,  fair  fs  the  moon,  and  clear  as  the  sun.” 

To  be  associated  with  this  church  of  the  Redeemer 
and  to  participate  in  her  blessings,  is  the  high  privilege 
of  the  saints.  This  association,  and  this  participation 
all  repentant  sinners  seek  :  They  shall  ask  the  way  to 
Zion.  The  ignorance  and  the  follies,  the  infidelity  and 
the  sins  of  men,  have  broken  in  cruelly,  upon  the 
visible  unity  of  the  city  of  our  God.  The  existence  of 
•  hostile  .parties,  make  it  a  duty  to  inquire,  not  simply 
where  some  of  God’s  people  may  be  found  ;  but 
where  the  inquirer,  in  th^  present  divided  state  of 
ZiOD,  may  best  serve  his  Creator,  and  enjoy  most  of  his 
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communion.  Without  hesitation  he  may  conclude  that 
where  the  truths  of  the  gospel  are  most  fully  exhibited 
aod  professed)  the  ordinances  of  Jesus  Christ  most  faith* 
fully  jmd  fully  administered  and  his  order  most  correct¬ 
ly  applied  and  regarded*  there  God  can  be  best  served, 
and  most  fully  enjoyed.  These  give  body  to  his  law, 
and  are  the  conduits  of  bis  grace.  These  give  visibility  to 
his  church,  and  where  they  are  most  extensively  em¬ 
braced,  and  purely  observed,  God  is  most  honored, 
and  the  character  of  tbe  church  most  distinctly  marked, 
Let  him  who  seeks  for  high  fellowship  with  God’s  peo¬ 
ple,  take  his  Bible  in  his  hand,  and  in  whatever  region 
of  the  earth  he  find  an  associaton  distinguished  by  the 
following  characteristics,  which  that  Bible  imperative¬ 
ly  demands,  let  him  join  his  interests  with  such,  and  say, 
ITtis  is  my  rest ;  here  will  I  dwell.  The  name  of  the  city  is 
The  Lord  is  there.  The  true  church  of  God  is  marked. 

1.  By  the  reception,  the  profession,  and  proclama- 
tioB,  of  the  system  of  Bible  truth,  in  its  proper  connec¬ 
tion^  and  in  its  extent^  as  revealed  in  the  sacred  writings 
of  the  prophets  and  apostles  of  God.  Whatever  else 
is  possessed,  if  this  be  wanting,  the  great  mean  of 
life  and  light  is  absent  ;  and  darkness  and  death  must 
be  the  consequences.  ‘  He  that  is  of  God  heareth  God’s 
word.’  ‘My  sheep  hear  my  voice  and  they' follow 
me.'  ‘  If  ye  continue  in  my  word,  then  are  ye  my 
disciples,  indeed  ;  and  yc  shall  know  the  truth, 
and  the  truth  shall  make  vou  free.’  If  a  man  love 
me  he  will  keep  my  words.’  ‘  They  continued  sted- 
fastly  in  the  apostle’s  doctrine,’  It  is  her’g  ‘to  contend 
earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints  ; 
‘To  strive  for  the  faith  of  the  Gospel.’  Thus  she 
heegmes  ‘  the  pillar  o  f  truth  ;  a  light  shining  in  a  dari:^ 
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place.  She  thus  presents  the  light  of  heaven  to  her  ! 
children,,  and  by  it  narns,  illuminates,  and  saves  the  ’ 
sinner.  No  truth  of  religion  is  indifferent.  Everv 
one  is  a  thought  of  God,  respecting  himself  or  the  1 
subjects  of  his  government,  and  should  he  be  heard  with  i 
•everence,  receiverl  with  submission,  ^nd  announced  ^ 
with  joy.  That  the  troth,  which  is  held  by  the.  church,  | 
may  not  be  misunderstood,  or  her  true  apprehension  I. 

ft  • 

of  it  be  misinterpreted,  she  must  embody  it  in  what  m 
Paul  denominates,  aXrSiui^  and  i/TroTt/raw^  irym^ 

ffti»  \eyv9y  the  form  of  truths  and  the  form  oj  sound 
words  ;  her  formula^  her  creed,  her  articles,  her  coti- 
fesxion,  her  testimony,  or  by  whatever  other  name,  the 
distinct  expression  of  her  faith  is  made  known.  This  she 
owes  to  her  members,  she  owes  it  to  the  world,  and 
she  owes  it  tc  her  Lord,  in  the  application  which  she  is 
bound  to  make  of  his  testimony  to  her,  against  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  his  glory,  who  often  under  fair,  though  false  pre¬ 
tensions  conceal,  or  diguise  their  enmity.  The  church’s 
profession  must  he  full,  consisU}it,  without  disguise, 

2.  In  the  true  church  of  God  we  are  to  expect  a 
“  legitimate  ministry.”  This  the  humble  Redeemer 
purchased,  and  this  the  exalted  Redeemer  bestowed, 
and  still  maintains.  Eph.  iv.  II,  12.  This  ministry^ 
purchased  by  the  Mood  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  gifted 
by  his  hand,  is  distinguislied  by  gifts  equally  of  his 
procurement.  It  is  to  be  known,  Jirst  by  abilities 
for  ministerial  work.  ‘  Able  n*iriister5  cf  the  New-Tes- 
lament.’  ‘  Lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man’  ‘  Let  them 
first  be  proved.’  Literary  acquisitions,  aptness  to  leach, 
and  capacity  for  the  exercise  of  that  spiritual  rule,  j 
which  is  indisponsihle  to  the  edification  of  the  church 
of  God,  are  included  in  the  requisite  quallc  atioos 
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The  ignorant  and  unlearned  will  wrest  the  scriptures, 
\o  their  own,  and  other’s  destruction.  The  novice  being 
lifted  up  with  pride,  will  fall  into  the  condemnation  of 
the  devil.  In  one  word,  knowing  the  constitution,  the 
relations,  the  interest  and  the  dangers  of  the  church  of 
God,  be  must  be  able  to  conduct  himself  as  becomes  a 
servant  of  Christ. 

S$condly^  to  legitimate  ministry  a  lawful  call  is  re¬ 
quisite.  This  implies  a  co-operation  of  the  Spirit  and 
the  providences  of  God,  leading  on  the  candidate,  often 
in  remarkable  w^ays,  to  present  himself  before  those 
who  are  the  competent  judges  of  his  qalifications.  The  ap¬ 
probation  of  his  character,  and  attainments,  together  with 
his  solemn  investure,  with  office  power,  by  the  laying 
OT  of  the  haids  o^^the  Presbytery,  is  that  call  which  ought 
to  satisfy  the  church,  of  the  legitimacy  of  liis  ministry. 
.Vo  7:ian  taketk  this  honour  to  himself^  but  he  that  is  cal¬ 
led  of  GoiL  See  i.  Tim.  4.  14.  And,  t/iirrf/y,  fideli¬ 
ty  and  diligence,  in  the  exercise  of  his  ministry,  thus 
given,  and  thus  possessed  is  to  be  expected.  Give  at¬ 
tendance  to  reading.  Study  to  ehow  thyself  approv¬ 
ed,  Meditate  upon  these  things^  give  thyself  wholly  to 
them.  Be  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season.  It  is  re¬ 
quired  of  a  steward  that  he  be  found  faithful.  In  this  min¬ 
istry  are  included  all  church  offices  and  officers.  Were 
the  church  unaccomodatiug  in  her  demand,  as  the  Bi¬ 
ble  is  imperative  as  to  these  qualifications,  the  ignorant, 
the  presumptuous,  the  idle  and  the  faithless  occupant  of 
the  ministry  could  find  no  place  in  the  courts  of  the  Lord’s 
house.  And  such  and  nothing  less,  is  the  ministry  of. 
Christ's  appointment.  This  will  he  confess,  this  will, 
he  saactHy  and  make  profitable  to  his  people,  lliahis  .-i 
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own.  None  else  will  he  bless.  ‘  1  sent  them  not,  there- 
ipre,  they  shall  not  profit  this  people  at  all,  saith  the 
Lord.’ Jer.  xxiii,  32. 

3.  The  true  church  of  God  exhibits  the  evangeli¬ 
cal  adminstration  of  her  sacraments,  Baptiwi  and  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  We  must  not  dwell  upon  this  point. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that,  this  administration  demands  one 
clothed,  as  before  stated,  with  the  ministry  :  it  must  be 
with  New-Testament  simplicity  ;  to  persons  proper¬ 
ly  qualified  ;  upon  correct  principles  ;  and  for  proper 
ends.  Each  of  these  particulars  must  be  regarded  with 
scrupulous  care,  otherwise  those  holy  institutes  of 
our  religion,  will  be  profaned,  rendered  useless,  and, 
through  their  profanation,  bring  down  upon  the  church, 
the  judgments  of  Heaven. 

4.  In  the  foregoing  characteristics  is  involved  the 
faithful  employment  of  discipline.  Such,  however,  is 
its  importance,  that  we  wish  to  give  it  a  distinct  plan 
among  the  marks  of  the  Redeemer’s  church.  Church 
officers  have  authority  from  the  Lord.  The  New- 
Testament,  as  well  as  the  013,  and  also  the  nature  of 
the  case,  authorize  the  constitution  of  courts,  inferior 
and  superior,  by  which  the  power  of  government  may 
be  exercised  for  the  protection  of  sound  doctrine,- for 
the  transmission  ofthe  ministry,  for  the  rebuking  and  re¬ 
forming  of  sinners,  and  for  the  separation  ofthe  corrupt, 
and  corrupting  members.  It  is  by  these  that  her  terms  of 
fellowship  are  to  be  declared,  and  the  fellowship  itself, 
together  with  her  ministry,  to  be  kept  pure  fronni  the 
unhallowed  intrusion  of  the  i^oraiU,  the  erroneous  and 
the  profane.  The  doctrine,  the  worship,  and  the  order 
of  the  house  of  God,  being  settled  by  Immanuel's  own 
''nthoritv,  the  courts  of  that  house  are  bound,  to  recei  ve 
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these,  and  it  remuins  for  (lie  ministry,  not  to  fritter 
a\v;»y  tl)eir  import,  hy  convenient  accomodations  to  the 
(Ji5obc^iient,  but  faithfnlly  to  apply  them  for  the  edifi¬ 
cation  of  Gofl’s  funiiy,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  those 
vvho,  either  by  caprice,  or  heresy,  or  disobedionce, 
would  mar  the  holiness,  peace,  or  advancement  of  the 
interests  of  lliat  family.  ‘  Mark  them  wliich  cause  di¬ 
visions  and  offences,  contrary  to  the  doctrine  which  ye 
have  learned  and  avoid  thenj  ;  for  they  that  are  such 
serve  not  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ’.  *  Note  that  man,  cand 
have  no  company  with  him,  that  he  may  be  ashamed.’ 
The  sacred  things  of  I’ne  temple  are  not  ours  :  they 
are  the  Lord’s.  And  since  he  has  fixed  the  terms  of 
dicir  dispensation,  and  j)ointeti  out  to  whom  they  be¬ 
long,  we  must  not  venture  to  dispense  them  to  others  of 
an  opposite  character.  Were  the  honours  and  privi- 
I’^ges  of  God’s  house  our  own,  we  might  dis[)ose  of  them 
at  pleasure  ;  but  not  being  ours,  we  are  limited  hy  the  or¬ 
ders  of  him  who  is  Lord  of  the  house,  of  its  furniture, 
and  of  its  provision.  Listen  to  his  command  :  ‘  Go,teach- 
iiig  them  to  observe  a// things,  I  comma. .d 

\ou.  ‘  W'^hat  thing  soever  I  command  you,  observe  to 
do  it  ;  tliou  shalt  not  add  thereto,  nor  diminish  from 
it.’  This  IS  the  laxv  of  the  house.  Those  who  manifest  a 
disregard  of  this  establishment,  must  be  excluded  ;  the 
refractory  individual,  and  the  combination  of  refractory 
individuals.  No  di&tmction  can  be  made  in  favour  of 
tbe  latter;  for  error,  or  caprice,  or  disorder,  is  no 
niore  innocent  in  the  hands  of  a  multitude,  than  in 
those  of  an  individual  ;  nor  are  they  more  excusable, 
especially  when  combined,  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
ninintaining'  such  irregnlarities.  Id  doing  eo  ffity  iervt 
otr  Lori  Jesus  Christ. 
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r»y  these  tests,  a  scriptural  ministry,  a  scriptural 
worship,  a  scri[>tural  order,  and  a  scriptural  system  of 
doctrine,  giving  light  and  life  to  every  department,  try 
the  title  of  every  claimant,  where  you  find  the  full  dis¬ 
play  of  Dible  doctrine,  a  well  qualified  ministry,  induct¬ 
ed  into  office  in  an  orderly  manner,  and  faithful  in  the 
discharge  of  oflicial  duties  ;  tlie  sacraments  guarded 
against  jirofanation,  and  around,  and  through,  all  an  en¬ 
lightened,  impartial  and  efficient  discipline,  without  a 
doubt  you  may  conclude,  that  the  church  is  there,  Je¬ 
sus  is  there,  and  there  you  may  find  rest  to  your  soul. 
I5ut  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  a  marked  defect,  or  dis¬ 
regard,  of  any  of  the  above  particulars,  indicates  a  de¬ 
parted,  at  least,  a  departing  glory.  Let  all  take  heed 
and  be  admonished.  “  Hear  uhat  the  spirit  saith  to  the 
churches,’*^ 

This  is  a  glimpse  of  the  ‘  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house 
established  in  the  lop  of  the  mountains,  and  exalted 
above  the  hills,’  and  to  which  it  is  promised,  all  nations 
shall  flow.  1'his  influx  of  the  nations,  w  ill  he  the  result 
of  the  spread  and  influence  of  the  Gospel,  as  ‘  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  God  and  power  of  God  unto  salvation.’  To 
effect  this*  the  members  of  the  church  sustain  one  very 

'  9 

important  character  :  it  is  that  of  witnesses.  The 
God  of  our  salvation  has  a  great  cause  at  issue  in  the 
world.  It  ia  argued  before  the  tribunal  of  the  human 
understanding,  reared  as  it  is,  in  the  public  sentiment  of 
the  nations.  God  has  stated  his  plea,  and  laid  in  bis 
claim,  in  his  own  word,  and  has  solemnly  summoned 
his  church  to  give  testimony,  in  her  public  profession, 
to  the  truth  of  his  plea,  and  the  justice  of  his  claim.  Ye 

ar4  mf/  witnesses  saith  the  Lordi  These  witnesses,  as  the 

1 
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I  sons  of  Zion,  are  bound  by  all  the  solemnities  of  the 
oatli  of  God  to  tell  the  the  te/io/e  truth,  and 

thin^  but  the  truth,  in  relation  to  the  question  at  is¬ 
sue.  Alas !  what  impericctioos  appear  here.  All 
the  ills  recorded  of  witnesses,  injudicial  proceedings, 
are  exemplified  among  these.  Many  run  all  penal 
risks,  rather  than  come  forward.  Some,  overawed  by 
threats  or  seduced  by  the  wages  of  iniquity,  suppress 
the  truth.  Others,  through  inattention  have  little  to  say, 
and  that  little  being  contradictory  in  iUelf,  is  uselessr 
Not  a  few  give  in  their  evidence  in  that  low  and  indis¬ 
tinct  voice,  which  is  not  heard,  and  cannot  be  under¬ 
stood.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass,  that  those  who  fear¬ 
lessly,  faithfully,  distinctly,  and  with  understanding 
give  their  testimony  in  favour  of  their  Lord,  are  com¬ 
paratively  few.  But  they  are  sufficient,  in  number,  to 
bring  the  cause  to  a  happy  issue.  They  are  two  ;  and 
the  redeemer  gives  them  power  to  continue,  until  on 
his  part,  the  testimony  shall  close. 

The  church  of  God  thus  organized,  and  acting  (bus 
is  valued  by  her  tnlightenorl  and  godly  sons.  They 
know  that  Zicn  and  her  precious  institutions,  were  not 
furnished  at  such  expense  of  grace,  of  wisdom  and  of 
blood,  to  afford  an  hours  amusement  to  the  gay  and  busy 
'^'orld,  on  the  day  of  rest  from  the  toils  of  the  week, 
fhese  are  ordained  to  awaken  man  to  reflection,  on 
subjects  of  deepest  interest  ;  his  relation  to  liis  Crea¬ 
tor,  his  duty  to  his  God,  his  present  stale  and  future 
prospects,  to  direct  him  in  the  way  of  life,  to  cheer  him 
arnidst  the  sorrows  of  time,  and  to  prepare  him  for  a 
higher  and  better  stale  of  being.  For  these  ends  her 
at  variety  of  iustitiiles  of  worship,  as  well  as  her 
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doctrine,  her  sacrament?,  and  her  order,  are  valued 
by  the  church’s  children,  as  giving  visibility  to  her 
existence,  and  as  continuing  that  visibility  of  her  ex* 
istence,  in  order  to  the  display  of  the  grace  of  God  in 
the  salvation  of  man.  Nor  are  they  unmindful,  that 
an  able  and  faithful  ministry  must  be  exclusively  de¬ 
voted  to  Zion’s  interests.  To  that  ministry  it  belongs 
to  collect  light  from  every  luminary,  especially  from 
the  pages  of  the  book  of  God,  and  to  spread  it  upon 
the  way  that  leads  to  heaven.  In  doing  this,  they  know 
the  ministry  must  be  supported.  They  have  no  idea,  in¬ 
deed,  that  those  invested  with  this  ministry,  are  to  be¬ 
come  lords  of  God’s  heritage  ;  and  that  they  should 
roll  in  the  luxuries  and  dissipations  of  life,  the  saints 
are  well  apprized,  it  is  at  variance  with  the  character 
of  ambassadors  of  him  who  is  ‘  meek  and  lovely  ?  They 
likewise  frown  upon  the  avaricious  cant,  and  odious  hy¬ 
pocrisy  of  those,  who  having  assumed  the  name  of 
Christian,  are  clamorous  for  self  denial  in  the  ministers 
of  Christ,  while  they  themselves  are  diligent  in  adding 
house  to  house,  and  field  to  field,  leaving  in  the  mean 
time,  the  ambassador  of  God  to  struggle  with,  all 
the  perplexities  of  penury,  without  means  of  intel¬ 
lectual  improvement,  or  of  the  decencies  of  life,  and 
sometimes  without  bread  to  supply  the  demands  of  na¬ 
ture.  The  genuine  children  of  the  church  know  that 

o 

the  Son  purchased,  and  the  Father  gifted  the  earth  to 
the  Son,  wdth  its  fulness,  for  the  behoof^of  his  church, 
and  they  will  not  visit  evil  upon  those  whom  the  Re¬ 
deemer  sends  to  minister  to  them  the  word  of  life, 
thinking  with  Paul,  that  it  is  no  great  thing  to  minister 
of  the  temporalities,  to  those  who  minister  to  them  spi¬ 
ritual  things. 
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Come  then,  readers,  let  us  “  Walkabout  Zion  and  go 
round  about  her  :  tell  the  towers  thereof.  Mark  well 
her  bulwarks  ;  consider  her  palaces.’/  IIow  cheering 
U  it  amidst  the  darkness  of  this  evil  day,  to  ascend  her 
lofty  towers,  and  guided  by  the  inspired  rays  of  celes¬ 
tial  light,  see,  in  prospect  the  blessed  termination  of 
these  unhappy  scenes !  All  power  is  in  Immanuel’s  hand 
for  Zion’s  sake.  All  the  avarice,  and  pride,  and  pas¬ 
sions,  that  have  done  her  wrong,  he  will  rebuke  and 
control  and  over-rule  to  good.  The  great  and  the  lit¬ 
tle  factions,  made  against  her  unity,  he  will  judge.  The 
shakings  of  the  nations,  and  the  swinging  of  corrupt 
churches  from  their  moorings,  the  vain  parades,  the  un¬ 
godliness,  the  clamorous  pretensions  of  this  godless  age 
of  religious  pretension,  will,  by  him  who  rules  on  high, 

I 

be  made  to  issue  in  a  complete,  a  holy,  extended,  and 
permanent  union  of  the  church  of  God,  upon  the  found- 
lion  of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  Jesus  Christ  himself 
being  the  chief  corner  stone.  Then  shall  she  appear 
as  a  building  fitly  framed;  truth  with  truth,  institute 
with  institute,  grace  with  grace,  office  with  office,  mem¬ 
ber  with  member,  duty  with  duty,  all  combined  with 
the  influence  of  holiness,  of  truth,  and  of  love,  making 
one  harmonious  whole,  the  temple  of  the  living  God 
npon  earth. 

REVIEW. 
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The  Mtdxiorxal  Reign ^  By  Jumes  Gray,  Z>.  D. 

(Continued  from  page  281.) 

Iq  representing  the  righteousness  of 'Christ,  if  not 
an  '^abstract  righteousness,  yet  a  righteousness  abstract' 
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cd  from  election,  irrespective  gf  persons,”  as  beint^ 
“the  rightousness  of  the  law,”  “  capable  of  saving 

«ll  mankind,  “  but  not  wrought  out,  and  performed  in 
the  rooni  of  certain  elect  men,  Doctor  G.  and  the  whole 
tribe  of  Arminians,  will,  exactly  harmonize. 

The  truth  is,  disguise  it  as  you  will,  the  systems  of  all 
these  men  come  to  this,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  satis¬ 
fied  law  and  justice,  by  yielding  to  the  law,  the  very 
righteousness  that  it  demanded.  The  idea  of  persons, 
or  the  elect,  is  kept  entirely  out  of  the  question. 

Now  if  this  is  not  an  abstract  righteousness,  I  askia 
the  name  ofcommon  sense,  what  is  it  ?  Let  us  press  thh 
inquiry  a  little,  and  I  think  it  will  puzzle  the  ingenuity 
of  the  most  subtle  metaphysician  to  find  in  it  a  single 
idea  good  or  bad.  '  What  is  the  righteousness  of  the 
law  ?  A  righteousness  which  the  law  demands  from 
those  who  are  its  subjects.  These  must  be  persons,  and 
persons  under  the  lan\  Jesus  Christ  never  had  a  human 
person.  For  himself ^  he  never  could  be  under  the  law, 
On  him  abstract  from  representation,  it  had  no  claims. 
It  could  have  none.  He  never  could  present  the 
righteousness  of  the  law,  for  the  law  must  in  even 
case,  say  to  him,  “  thou  owesl  me  nothing,  I  never  can  ac¬ 
cept  payment  where  I  have  no  demand.”  Thisfurnisk- 
ing  of  the  righteousness  of  the  law,  where  the  law  has  do 
claim,  is  therefore  impossible.  Itnever  could, sayinsuch 
a  case,  “  pay  me  what  thou  owest,”  and  if  it  were  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  law  could  receive  this  payment,  would  it 
act  contrary  to  law. 

To  say  that  a  dollar  is  a  dollar  let  it  be  paid  by  whom¬ 
soever  it  may,  touches  not  this  subject  The  la^ 
deoMLods  a  dollar,  only  from  the  person  who  owes 
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dollar.  It  1j}  evident  then,  that  a  supposed  lullilling  pi 
the  law  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  without  identifying 
himself  with  those  on  whom  the  law  had  claims,  is  in¬ 
compatible  with  its  very  nature,  would  be  a  cheating  of 
the  law  in  its  just  demands,  upon  its  own  subjects  if 
plead  by  them,  and  if  accepted,  would  be  a  violation 

of  the  principle  of  moral  righteousness. 

% 

The  righteousness  of  the  law,  as  furnished  by  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  requires  that  there  be  persons  on 
\fhom  the  law  has  demands,  that  these  demands  they 
are  unable  to  fulfil,  that  Jesus  Christ  so  identifying  him¬ 
self  with  them  that  he  and  they  be  viewed  as  one  in  law 
reckoning  and  that  he,  therefore,  ozs;eandj;ai/ their  debt. 

Did  he  in  this  manner  owe  and  payiov  the  reprobate 
I  as  well  as  for  the  elect  ?  Did  he  for  the  sake  of  the  re- 
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I  probate  as  well  as  for  the  elect  “  sanctify  himself?'^  John 
;  xvii.  19,  i  e.  consecrate  himself  unto  the  Lord  a  priest 
■and  sacrifice  without  spot  or  blemish  to  make  atone- 
meat  for  their  sin,  that  they  might  be  sanctified  through 
I  :\«truth.  Certainly  not. 

If  these  observations  be  correct,  it  will  appear  that 
there  is  a  precise  use  of  election  made  by  the  sacred 
'writers,  which  never  did  enter  and  never  oould  enter 
bto  Doctor  G’s  scheme. 

In  page  39,  Doctor  G.  proposes  the  following  ques¬ 
tion,  “Does  Christ’s  righteousness  derive  any  of  its 
^orth  or  merit  from  the  dignity  of  bis  divine  person  4’* 
^hich  question  he  answers  in  the  negative  ;  and  offers 
/onr  arguthents  to  prove  that  Christ’s  righteousness  de¬ 
lves  no  merit  from  the  divinity  of  his  person.  He,  how- 
has  observed,  (for  he  is  a  man  of  reading)  “  That 
'  of  the  ancients  bad  given  an  affirmative  answer  to 
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(his  question,  ami  that  some  modern  authors  give  it  a 
similar  answer.”  What  a  discovery  !  Yet  we  might  be 
permitted  to  ask,  what  Calvanistic  divine  before  Doc¬ 
tor  G.  ever  denied  it  ?  but  the  Doctor  thinks  he  secs 
a  cockatrice  putting  his  head  out  of  his  shell  and  with 
the  specific  instinct  of  his  nature,  aiming  a  bite,  before 
his  fangs  are  grown,  or  his  poison  concocted ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  he  judges  that  it  may  be  best  to  tread  on  him 
now,  and  not  to  wait  till  he  shall  have  done  some  emi¬ 
nent  mischief.  This  cockatrice,  reader,  is  the  merit 
of  Christ’s  personal  dignity  in  the  work  of  salvation  I 
If  it  be  a  cockatrice,  it  is  an  old  one,  and  long,  very 
long  indeed,  has  it  been  a  hatching,  if  it  be  yet  in  the 
shell. 

The  Doctor’s  four  arguments  to  prove  that  Chrisfs 
righteousness  derives  no  merit  from  the  divinity  of  his 
person,  are, 

1.  The  idea  is  contrary  to  the  scriptures. 

2.  Is  absolutely  inconceivable. 

3.  Is  dishonourable  to  Christ. 

4.  If  it  w  ere  possible,  it  is  not  imputable,  and  there- 
tore  can  be  no  part  of  his  righteousness. 

We  cannot  weary  ourselves  much  longer  in  follow¬ 
ing  up  these  arguments.  The  thing  is  absolutely  fa- 
tiguing.  Yet  to  pass  them  over  altogether,  might  furn¬ 
ish  a  conclusion  the  ver}'  reverse,  of  what  we  intend. 

On  his  first  argument  the  Doctor  asks,  “  What  was 
the  riches  which  Christ  laid  down,  when  he  became 
poor  ?  “  Of  what  did  he  empty  himself!”  he  answers 
•‘it  could  not  be  his  divine  nature,  for  that  is  impossi¬ 
ble,  it  could  not  be  any  perfection  of  his  divinity.” 

He  gives  a  reason  why  it  could  not  be  any  of  these 
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because  all  the  divine  perfections  inhere  in  the 
divine  nature,  and  are  bound  together  by  immutable 
necessity.”  He  answers  positively,  to  the  above  ques* 
tion,  it  was  precisely  his  personal  dignity. 

Then  of  course,  this  answer  cannot,  according  to  the 
Doctor,  be  liable  to  the  above  objection.  And  is  it 
really  true,  that  the  personal  dignity  of  Jesus  Christ  does 
not  inhere  in  the  divine  nature  ?  can  the  second  per¬ 
son  in  the  holy  Trinity  lay  down  his  divine  personal¬ 
ity  ?  And  is  not  personal  dignity  essential  to  divine  per¬ 
sonality  ?  A  divine  person  divested  of  personal  dignity  / 
Astonishing.  I  am  afraid  a  cockatrice  shews  his  head. 
Is  not  the  personality  of  the  Son  of  God  essential  to” 
the  very  being  of  the  Godhead  ?  And  as  this  personality 
is  divine^  is  it  not  necessarily  dignified.  Our  glorious 
Redeemer  could  no  more  part  with  his  personal  dignity, 
than  he  could  with  (he  divine  nature.  Even  in  hh 
lowest  state  of  humiliation  and  degradation,  it  was  the 
imperative  command  of  Jehovah  to  the  highest  class  of 
created  beings  that  they  should  do  him  homage  :  Let 
qU  the  angels  of  God  worship  /itm.” 

In  one  sense  the  Redeemer  had  all  the  personal 
dignity  he  ever  had.  He  was  even  on  Calvary  the 

Father^s  equals  the  man  that  was  kis  fellow.'^'*  In  ano¬ 
ther  sense,  his  glory  xvas  veiled^  or  he  emptieil  hini' 
self,  and  took  the  form  of  a  servant.”  Badasmetaphysici 
are,  they  are  sometimes  useful,  to  enable  us  to  make 
proper  distinctions.  Let  us  never  forget  the  twofold 
character  of  our  glorious  Mediator.  Christian  let  no 
subtle  theory,  no  new  invention  of  speculative  rea¬ 
soning,  rob  you  of  your  Saviour  Cod. 

In  the  whole  of  this  reasoning  of  Doctor  G.  no  notice 
is  taken  of  the  penaltv  of  t!io  hraken  law,  no  notice  of 
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sin  being  im  infiniic  evil.  The  uhole  tendency  ofiiils 
new  theory  is  towards  Socinianism.  1  tremble  for  the 
consequences.  God  grant  that  the  author  may  be  arrest- 
etl  in  time,  by  the  hand  of  merev. 

President  Edwards  has  unanswerably  deraonstrated, 
tliat  as  sin  is  the  violation  of  infinite  obligation  to  love, 
honour  and  obey  God,  it  must  be  a  crime  infmitelv 
heincous.’’  The  punishment  must  be  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  offence,  for  God  is  just.  If  an  adequate 
satisfaction  is  made,  is  must  be  an  injiniie  satisfactioo. 
Why  isjhe  punishment  of  the  damned  eternal  ?  Be- 
4ause  infinity  cannot  be  predicated  of  it  in  any  sense, 
but  in  the  want  of  a  limit  to  its  duration. 

The  punishment  Christ  suffered/and  the  atonement 
he  made  did  not  require  unlimited  duration.  Why? 
Because,  the  infinite  dignity  of  his  person  gave  infinite 
value  and  efficacy  to  the  satisfaction  he  made.  The 
claims  of  the  broken  law  arc  infinitely  greater  than  the 
claims  of  the  unbroken  hw.  When  Doctor  G.  speaks 
‘‘  of  the  righteousness  of  the  law,”  and  classes  “  the 
righteousness  of  Adam,  if  it  had  been  completed,”  “Our 
own  righteousnes  if  w  e  could  produce  it,”  and  “  the 
righteousness  of  Christ,”  as  if  there  would  be  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  thing,  it  Is  evident,  that  the  penalty  of 
the  broken  law  is  intirely  out  of  view.  He  certainly 
makes  the  claims  of  the  broken  and  unbroken  law,  to 
be  exactly  the  same.  Perliaps  here  lies  the  founda- 
lion  of  the  greatest  error  in  hU  book,  and  w  hen  carried 
out  to  its  legitimate  results,  has  the  most  direct  tendency 
to  Socinianism. 

“  In  Christ’s  person/’  says  (he  very  learned  and  ac- 
rurate  Turettin.  “there  is  a  of  divinitv.  a 
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fulness  of  the  office,  a  fulness  of  merit,  and  of  graces, 
who  then  can  doubt,  but  that  the  satisfaction  which  he 
has  made,  is  one  of  infinite  value  and  efficacy  ?  For 
though  Christ’s  human  nature,  which  was  the  instrument 
in  the  obedience  and  sufferings,  was  finite,  yet  this  does 
not  lessen  the  value  of  the  satisfaction,  because  it 
derives  its  perfection  from  the  divine  person  of  Christ, 
to  which  all  his  actions  must  be  attributed,  as  he  is  the 
person  who  obeyed  and  suffered.” 

Ill  his  second  argument  page  309,  Doctor  G.  asks, 
not  the  law  itself  the  alone  and  only  standard  of 
aicrit  ?  Does  the  law  command  more  than  it  com¬ 
mands  ?”  &c. 

Mere  again,  the  whole  argument  turns  .on  the  claims 
of  the  unbroken  and  not  the  broken  law,  losing  sight 
completely  of  its  infinite  requisitions. 

The  Doctor  says  in  his  third  argument,  page  400, 
“  It  is  absolutely  ridiculous,  to  suppose  that  the  right¬ 
eousness  of  Christ  has  any  other  worth,  merit  or  value 
than  what  it  derives  from  the  law.” 

Now  after  all  this,  there  will  be  no  impropriety  in  say¬ 
ing  that  the  righteousness  of  Christ  derives  its  glorious 
excellency  from  the  dignity  of  his  person.  The  law 
did  not^ire  honour  to  Christ,  but  received  honour  from 
him,  when  he  became  its  subject :  For  he  hath  magni- 
icd  the  laze  and  made  it  honourable,^'*  The  Redeemer 
rendered  to  the  law  aa  infinitely  more  valuable  obe¬ 
dience, than  it  ever  could  have  received  from 
ning  man. 

Doctor  G.  asks,  “  could  the  president  of  the  United 
States  pass  off  a  dollar  for  more  than  one  hundred . 
:«nU?” 
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Here  again,  the  old  mistake,  notbing  of  the  penalt)- 
of  the  broken  law.  There  is  also  a  strange  confound¬ 
ing  of  penal  saiis/adion,  with  pecuniary  payment. 

I  shall  satisfy  myself  with  presenting  to  the  Doctor’s 
consideration  a  quotation  from  the  celebrated  Turret- 
tin,  as  translated  by  Willson,  p  p.  250,  251. 

“  Christ  did  not  suffer  eternal  death  as  to  duration 
but  a  death  of  three  days  only,  and'yet  he  fully  paid  the 
debt  of  everlasting  punishment,  which  we  owed.  His, 
which  was  one  of  finite  duration,  was  equivalent  to  an 
everlasting  death,  suffered  by  us,  because  of  the  infinite 

dignity  of  his  person. 

\ 

A  penal  satisfaction  is  not  of  the  same  nature 
with  a  pecuniary  payment,  which  is  only  valued  by 
the  amount  pai'd,  without  regard  to  the  person  who 
pays.  Penal  satisfaction  is  appreciated  by  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  person  who  makes  it,  and  is  increased 
in  worth,  in  proportion  to  his  dignity.  Money  paid 
by  the  king,  is,  indeed,  of  no  more  avail  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  a  debt  than  money  paid  by  a  slave  ;  but  the 
life  of  a  king  is  of  .more  value  than  the  life  of  a  vile 
slave,  as  the  life  of  king  David  was  of  more  worth  than 
that  of  half  of  the  Israclitish  army,  II.  Sami,  xviii.  3,  in 
this  way  Christ  alone  is  more  excellent  than  all  men 
together.  The  dignity  of  an  ivjiniie  person  swallows  up 
all  the  infinities  of  punishment  due  to  us,  they  sink  in¬ 
to  it  and  are  lost;-’  Much  more  might  be  quoted  to  the 
same  purpose,  but  this  is  sufficient.  Doctor  G’s  views 
in  this  matter  are  constantly  of  something  finite  and  con- 
,  sequenlly  are  wholly  inconclusive. 

The  Doctor’s  4th  argument,  p.  400,  is  rather  s.ur* 
^  prising.  It  is  certainly  one  sui  generis. 
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“  If  it  wcr2  possible,”  he  says  ‘‘  that  the  dignity  of 
Christ’s  person  should  amalgamate  itself  with  the  merit 
of  his  righteousness,  that  dignity  never  could  become 
mine,  and  of  consequence  is  no  part  of  his  imputable 
righteousness.  The  law'  never  required  me  to  be  a 
divine  person  ;  and  never  will  condemn  me,  for  not 
being  a  divine  person.” 

It  is  not  easy  precisely,  to  catch  the  Dr’s,  meaning 
in  these  words. 

1.  The  merit  of  Christ’s  righteousness  is  here  pre- 
i  seated,  as  subject  to  be  conceived  of  apart  from  the 
dignity  of  his  divine  person.  To  assume  such  a  position 
and  argue  from  it  w  ith  those  w’ho  deny  that  the  merit 
ofChrist’s  righteousnes  can  either  exist,  or  be  conceived 
I  of  at  all,  abstract  from  the  dignity  of  his  person,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  begging  the  question. 

Fie  supposes  the  dignity  ofChrist’s  person,  as  amal¬ 
gamating  with  the  merit  of  his  righteousness.  A  case 
utterly  insupportable,  by  those  who  ditler  from  him  anrl 
who  must  necessarily  grant  his  position  before  they 
can  suppose  it, 

!n  such  a  case,  lie  says,  “  that  dignity  never  could 
become  mine.”  And  the  reader  has  the  reason  be- 
lore  him,  namely,  “  that  the  laiv  never  required  me  to 
he  a  divine  person^  nor  will  it  condemn  n:c  for  uot  being 
a  divine  person,^^ 

•1.  Of  consequence  is  no  part  ofChrist’s  imputable 
righteousnes.  This  may  be  reasoning  perhaps,  and  if 
it  be,  let  it  go  for  all  it  is  worth.  I  must  confess,  howe¬ 
ver,  that  I  can  make  nothing  of  it. 

In  the  close  of  his  remarks  on  the  subject  p.  40G. 
die  Dr.  iujsists  that  God  has  brought  the  real  righteous- 
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ness  of  Ills  law  into  the  world,  and  ofiered  it  to  mankind 
without  exception.” 

This  is  the  same  abstract  righteousness  again.  A  i 
righteousness  wrought  out  j7er  se,  and  ready  to  be  dis-  i 
posed  of  to  any  person  willing  to  receive  it.  I  wonder 
if  this  belongs  to  the  metaphysics  of  Christianit3\  That 
Jesus  Christ  with  all  his  righteousness  is  freely  ofiered  ^ 
to  sinners,  I  can  understand  and  do  believe  ;  but  this 
righteousness  of  the  law  ready  waiting,  (like  a  hundreti  j 
cents  to  pay  one  dollar)  for  elect  and  reprobate  alike,  ! 
I  cannot  comprehend.  i 

The  last  part  of  this  w  ork  is,  of  course,  the  conch' 
siouj  p.  404,  and  a  most  extraordinary  conclusion  it  is. 

It  consists  of  forty-five  pages.  I  cannot  think  of  review¬ 
ing  all  this  book  of  a  conclusion.  Suffice  it  to  say,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  that  it  contains  much  diversified  matter,  and  many 
a  subject.  The  author  appears  not  in  the  least  ex¬ 
hausted,  but  fights  manfully  to  the  last. 

Ilis  closing  w'ar  and  his  finishing  battle,  is  with  con¬ 
fessions  of  faith,  he  does  not  forget  however,  to  deal 
many  a  lusty  blow  upon  church  courts  who  would  call 
a  minister  to  account  for  “  writing  and  publishing  any 
speculations  he  pleased  on  the  philosophy  of  Christian!- 
ty,  provided  he  did  not  directly  denying  its  essentiol 
doctrines.”  However,  as  he  hopes  to  get  rid  of  creeds.  I 
confessions,  constitutions  and  liturgies,  those  human  bi- 
bles,  that  have  almost  banished  pure  Bible  Christians  out 
of  the  churches,  and  as  none  should  be  called  to  account 
for  writing  or  publishing,  any  error  indirectly^  there  is^ 
we  think  little  danger  to  be  dreaded  on  that  quarter. 

But  after  all  the  outcry  against  confessions  of  fiith 
by  Dr.  Gr  he  h^  given  us  bis  ovf  n.  I  do  not  mean  that 
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'lonfesj^ion  which  he,  in  common  with  the  church  of 
i  he  id  a  member,  j)rofesses  ccc/esia^/zca/Z^to  bc- 

j  licve,  but  that  which  is,  in  a  great  measure  opposite 
thereto,  contained  in  his  “Mediatorial  Keign.”  The 
irath  is,  every  man  must  have  some  confessions  of 
laitii  or  be  aii  absolute  sceptic.  Hear  Dr.  G.  on  this 
subject,  p.  419.  “1  insist  as  strenuously  as  any  man 

that  there  must  be  an  argreement  in  doctrine,  in  order 
to  church  fellowship.”  And  yet  men  raise  a  clamour 
against  confessions,  and  Dr.  G.  joins  with  them  too, 
for  he  has  business  on  both  sides  of  the  road  and  won- 
.  ders  p.  437,  that  men  instead  of  believing  that  they 
are  bonds  of  iinion^  do  not  believe  that  they  arc  wedges 
of  divisions^  that  their  necessary  effect  is  to  organize  so- 
ciety  into  factions  of  hostility.  Here  close  my  remarks 
on  the  “  Mediatorial  Reign,”  and  I  cannot  refrain  from 
expressing  my  sorrow  that  such  an  arrogant  perform¬ 
ance  so  hostile  to  the  system  of  grace,  and  so  subversive 
of  the  good  cause  of  the  blessed  reformation  ever 
:  should  have  been  sent  forth  to  disturb  the  faith  of  Chris- 
:  tians. 

r  JOHN  BLACK. 

Pittsburgh. 
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This  institiuion  was  organized,  in  1007,  in  the  city  of 
Phil  adelphia,*tbe  Itev.  Samuel  B.  Wylie,  chosen  profes¬ 
sor."’^  Dr.  Wylie  is  a  graduate  of  Glasgow  college,  where 
in  a  class  of'one  hundred,  the  highest  honours  were  ad- 
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i'i(igeJ  to  him.  In  1797,  lie  emigrated  to  the  U.  States, 
here  he  completed  his  study  of  Theology,  was  licensed 
to  preach  the  gospel,  and  ordained  to  the  ministry,  and 
accepted  a  call  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Reformed 
Presliyterian  congregation  of  Philadelphia.  After  the 
acceptance  of  the  cull,  he  was  commissioned  to  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  judicatories  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  and  sailed  forEurope,intheyear  1802,t  While 
in  Scotland  he  attended  the  session  of  Glasgow  College, 
for  the  winter  1802-3,  where  he  heard  the  lectures, 
read  in  the  higher  departments  of  literature.  Soon 
after  his  return  to  Philadelphia  and  entrance  on  the 
charge  of  his  pastoral  duties,  he  received  an  appoint¬ 
ment  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  for  seve¬ 
ral  years,  he  was  employed  in  teaching  the  learned 
languages.  After  resigning  his  place  in  the  University, 
he  opened  a  grammar  school,  which  for  many  years 
has  continued  to  be  the  most  ftourishing  institution  of 
the  kind  in  Philadelphia. 

He  has  published  two  sermons  ;  one  entitled  the 
Two  Sons  ofOiP’  ;  the  other  “  The  Obligation  of  Covo- 
nants  both  of  which  have  been  rc-published  in  Eu¬ 
rope. 

Dr.  M‘Leod  In  his  lectures  on  Revelation,  jstiles  him, 
‘‘  one  of  the  first  scholars  of  the  age  who  adds  a  very 
extensive  acquaintaince  with  the  sciences,  physical  and 
moral,  a  rich  fund  of  oriental  literature,  and  particular 
familiarity  with  the  Greek  language.”  To  this  fund, 

tMinutes  of  the  Ref.  Presbytery,  p.  9. 

^Xote  at  p.  4 10,  American  FA. 
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)jo  has  been  making  large  adilitions  during  the  eleven 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  tlint 
edition  of  the  lectures  on  llevelation. 

In  the  year  1815,  the  degree  of  I).  D.  was  conferred 
m  him  by  Dickinson  College,  Carlilse. 

At  the  sessions  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Synod, 
August,  1817,  D.  Wylie  resigned  the  Theological  pro¬ 
fessorship.  The  students  of  theolgy  in  that  branch  of 
the  church,  prosecuted  their  study  ofdivinity,  general¬ 
ly  in  the  Presbyteries  to  which  they  respectively  be¬ 
longed,  until  the  sessions  of  synod  in  1823,  w  hen  Dr. 
Wylie,  after  much  solicitation,  was  prevailed  upon, 
to  accept  again  the  professorship  and  the  seminary  was 
re-organized. 

The  plan  of  finances  published  in  this  journal,  vol.  II. 
was  recommended  for  adoption,  to  all  the  congregations 
and  societies  under  the  care  of  synod.  The  institution 
begins  again  to  flourish.  We  trust  it  will  meet  with 
the  cordial  and  vigourous  support  of  the  people  of  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  church,  in  their  prayers,  in 
the  liberality  of  their  contributions,  and  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  youth,  by  godly  parents,  to  be  consecrated  to 
the  Lord  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  that  the  sons  of 
the  prophets  in  this  school  may  be  numerous,  and  as 
“arrows  prepared  for  the  hands  of  strong  men.’^  The 
vacancies  in  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  church,  are 
tnany,  increasing,  and  almost  perishing  through  want  of 
the  bread  of  life,  as  distributed  in  the  stated  ministra¬ 
tions  of  the  gospel. 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARV. 

The  Ifoly  Scri[)tures  of  the  Old  and  New-Testa* 
ments,  arc  given  to  miserable  man,  as  the  lively  Ora¬ 
cles  of  God,  zi'hich  are  able  to  make  xvise  unto  Salvation 
through  faith  xahich  is  in  Christ  Jesus  :  and  it  is  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  heaven,  that  the  living  preacher  sliould  ac¬ 
company  the  word  of  inspiration,  in  order  to  explain 
and  apply  its  doctrines  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  It  is 
accordingly,  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  church  of 
God,  that  fallen  men,  be  regularly  and  extensively  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  legitimate  gospel  ministry. 

The  Head,  Christ,  in  providing  for  his  body  the 
church,  “  pastors  and  teachers,”  employs  the  ordinary 
advantages  of  a  good  education,  as  welt  as  natural  en¬ 
dowments  and  the  gifts  of  grace.  He  will  not,  it  is  true, 
at  any  time  be  destitute  of  suitable  instruments  for  the 
execution  of  his  purpose  of  love  :  for  w'henthe  ordinary 
course  of  Providence  appears  to  fail  in  furnishing  qali- 
fied  menforthe  w'ork'ofthe  ministry, heconfers.bvmira- 
cle,  necessary  ability  upon  his  chosen  servants.  In  the 
faith  of  bis  power,  it  is  the  duty  of  e^ery  church  to  use 
the  best  exertions  for  procuring  faithful  men,  who 
shall  be  able  to  teach  others  :  and  as  it  does  not  fall 
within  the  province  of  human  labours  to  communi¬ 
cate  supernatural  gifts,  it  becomes  necessary,  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  good  system  of  theological  instruction,  for  those 
who  have  it  in  view  to  preach  the  gospel  of  God.  To 
withhold  such  exertions  would  be  grossly  criminal :  ami 
to  expect  without  them,  a  succession  of  well  qualified 
public  labourers  would  certainly  be  presumptuous. 
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For  the  neeessary  gifts  which  are  beyond  our  power, 
let  113  pray  and  hope  ;  but  for  attaining  whatsoever  lies 
within  the  reach  of  ordinary  agency,  let  the  chnrch 
spare  no  exertions.  This  is  the  dictate  both  of  reason 
ami  religion. 

Piety  is  the  Jirst  qualification  for  ministering  in  holy 
things.  No  man  can  be  lawfully  admitted  to  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Christian  church,  much  less  to  office  in  it, 
while  evidently  devoid  of  practical  godliness. 

Good  sense  is  the  second  qualification  for  the  ministry. 

A  teacher  without  talents  for  giving  instruction  w'ould 
be  an  injury  to  any  society  ;  and  an  officer  without  dis¬ 
cretion  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority  would  be  no  bet¬ 
ter.  To  call  to  the  ministry  a  man  oi  no  talents  is  an 
incongruity  not  to  be  charged  to  the  Head  of  the  church. 

A  good  theological  education  is  the  third  prerequi- 
,  site  in  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  the  gospel  ministry. 
Education  itself  can  never  be  sustained  as  a  substitute 
for  sense  or  piety.  Nay,  learning  and  talents  unsancti- 
fieil  are  a  curse.  But  the  very  injury  which  the  church 
has  suffered,  and  does  still  suffer,  from  abused  litera¬ 
ture,  is  a  powerful  argument  for  the  necessity  of  em¬ 
ploying  the  best  education  in  support  of  truth. 
The  weapon  which  is  so  detrimental  in  the  band  of 
adversary  must  be  valuable  when  wielded  by  a 
faithful  friend  of  Zion.  It  is  not  mere  learning  that  it 
recommended.  It  is  Christian  erudition.  This  is  al¬ 
ways  desirable  to  the  youth  of  piety  and  sense  ;  and  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  an  able  minister  of  the  New- 
Testiiment.  Miracles  have  ceased :  and  iostructioa 
^U8t  be  sought  for  in  the  use  of  suitable  meant^ 
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It  behoves  the  sacred  teacher  to  be  acquainted  with 
those  langui\ges  in  which  divine  Revelation  is  written. 
Every  aoabassador  ought  to  be  able  to  read  the  text 
in  which  his  instructions  are  delivered.  An  able  minis¬ 
ter  must  be  of  course  a  linguist. 

The  nature  and  character  of  mankind  ought  also  to 
be  understood  by  him  who  is  appointed  to  instruct,  to 
persuade,  to  direct,  and  to  reduce  sinners  to  the  disci- 
.  pline  of  righteousness.  He  should  therefore  be  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  and  the  kindred 
sciences.  The  pastor  should  be  a  metaphysician. 

Error,  in  order  to  be  refuted,  and  truth  in  order  to 
be  taught  and  applied,  must  be  understood.  The  correct 
exposition  of  a  great  part  of  the  Bible,  however,  de¬ 
pends  on  a  knowledge  of  ancient  usages,  and  of  events 
which  have  long  since  come  to  pass.  The  able  exposi¬ 
tor  of  scripture  must  be  versed  in  history,  both  ci?il 
and  eclesiastical. 

A  proacher  of  the  gospel  must  not  be  a  novice  ;  but 
should  study  to  show  himself  approved,  a  workman  tha^ 
needeth  not  to  be  ashamed.  The  Christian  minister 
should  accordingly  be  acquainted  w  ith  the  state  of 
science  and  the  other  literary  attainments  of  the  as;eir 
which  he  lives. 

Tho  long  experience  of  the  churches  proves,  iJ 
proof  be  necessary',  that  such  a  ministry  cannot  be  at- 
laineJ  without  a  regular  system  of  instruction  intheo- 
.K>gy.  ■ 

In  order,,  therefore,  to  provide  a  succession  oi 
able  men  for  the  gospel  ministry,  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  such  a  system  of  theological  instruction,  a* 
m»v,  with  the  blessing  of  heaven,  cultivate  and  ifr 
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prove  the  mind  of  pious  and  sensible  youth,  the  Su¬ 
preme  Judicatory  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church  in  America,  has  established  a  Theological 
Seminary  with  the  following  Constitution. 


ARTICLE  I. 


Sec.  1.  The  Theological  Seminary  shall  be  under 
the  direction  of  the  highest  Judicatory  of  the  Reform¬ 
ed  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  North 
America:  and  to  that  Judicatory  it  shall  alone  apper¬ 
tain  to  alter  or  amend  this  Constitution  ;  to  appoint  all 
he  officers  employed  in  the  establishment ;  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  place  in  which  the  Seminary  shall  be  establish¬ 
ed  or  continued  ;  to  fix  the  Salary  of  the  Professor  or 
Profesors  ;  and  to  decide  upon  the  manner  in  which, 
ta  other  cases,  its  funds  shall  be  applied. 

No  candidate  shall  be  licensed  to  preach  the  gos¬ 
pel,  by  any  of  the  Judicatories  of  the  Reformed  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  after  the  organization  of  this  Semina¬ 
ry,  unless  he  produce  a  regular  certificate  of  his  hav- 
bgHttended  with  approbation  to  the  course  ofinstruc- 
lion  prescribed  ^for  the  last  two  years,  or  exhibit  such 
testimonials  as  shall  in  the  estimation  of  the  court  prove 
equivalent. 

3.  All  officers  belonging  to  this  institntion,  whether 
appointed  for  a  definite  or  indefinite  term,  shall  have  a 
to  perform  the  duties  of  office  until  they  are  su¬ 
perceded  by  the  appointment  of  others  ;  and  no  altera¬ 
tion  of  this  constitution  shall  take  place,  during  that 
cs?ion  of  Judicatory  in  which  such. alteration  is  first 
Proposed. 


ARTICLE  II. 


•Sfc.  1.  An  ordained  minister  of  competent  abilities 
<haU  be  appointed  professor  of  Theology  ;  and  it  shall 
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be  Ills  duty  to  see  the  plan  of  instruction  carried  iiuc 
execution  ;  lie  shall  himselt  personally  execute  the 
plan  of  instruction  for  the  last  two  sessions  ;  and  hcshall 
have  power,  at  his  own  discretion,  while  unassisted,  Rtid 
with  the  consent' of  such  other  professor,  or  profes¬ 
sors,  as  may  be  appointed  to  aid  him  in  the  instruction 
of  students,  (in  which  case  they  shall  constitute  a  fa¬ 
culty,)  to  admit  students  into  the  Seminary,  and  to  ad¬ 
monish  or  suspend  for  misdemeanor,  subject  never¬ 
theless  to  the  ultimate  decision  of  the  board  of  su- 
perlntendants. 

2.  There  shall  be  appointed  at  every  stated  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  competent  Judicatory,  from  among  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  church,  six  superintendents,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  meet  annually,  on  the  first  Wednesday  of 
May,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  professor  of  theolo¬ 
gy,  examine  both  students  and  applicants,  assigning  to 
them  their  places  in  the  first,  second,  or  third  classes, 
according  to  the  proficiency  they  may  have  made  in  the 
proper  literature  of  the  institution;  hear  public  discour¬ 
ses  from  the  students  ;  grant  certificates  to  those  who 
may  have  completed  their  studies  and  legislate 
consistently  with  the  constitution,  on  every  thing  res¬ 
pecting  the  Seminary. 

3.  There  shall  be  appointed  from  among  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  church,  a  T reasurer  who  shall  have  charge 
of  all  the  funds  of  the  i!)stitn(ion,  and  shall  exhibit  a 
regular  statement  to  the  Superior  Judicatory  on  ench 
stated  meeting.  He  shall  continue  in  oflice  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  court,  and  shall  answer  to  the  draught 
made  upon  him  by  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  s'** 
perintendents. 
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ARTICLE  Ur. 

Sect.  i.  No  student  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Semi- 
Qiry  unless  he  have  previously  graduated  in  some  col¬ 
lege  or  university  ;  but  the  Supreme  Judicatory  may 
direct  the  superintendents  to  admit  such  applicants  as, 
npon  examination  are  found  to  possess  literary  qualifi¬ 
cations  equivalent  to  those  which  usually  entitle  a  stH-» 
dent  of  college  to  the  first  degree  in  the  arts. 

i2.  The  students  shall  pay  strict  attention  to  the 
directions  of  the  professor  of  theology,  or  faculty  ; 
they  shall  pursue  the  course  of  reading,  and  of  moral 
conduct  marked  out  for  them  :  they  shall  behave  with 
respectful  demeanour  towards  all  the  constitued  author¬ 
ities  of  the  Seminary  ;  and  shall,  upon  their  admission, 
subscribe  this  constitution. 

3.  JCach  student  shall  pay  annually  into  the  hands 
of  the  professor  of  theology,  for  the  general  fund,  the 
sum  of  twenty-five  dollars:  and  the  superintendents 
may  grant,  either  as  a  loan  or  as  a  gift,  this  sum,  and 
with  the  permission  of  the  Judicatory,  any  other  ne¬ 
cessary  sum,  to  those  whose  resources  are  inadequate 
to  their  expenditure  during  the  sessions  of  the  semi¬ 
nary. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Sec.  1.  The  course  of  instruction  shall  occupy  four 
successive  annual  sessions,  and  each  session  shall  be  of 
six  months  continuance  ;  from  the  first  of  November  to 
the  first  of  May.  The  whole  course  shall  be  divided 
iato  three  several  parts,  appropriated  to  three  distinct 
classes,  the  first,  the  second,  and  the  third,  into  anyone 
of  which  students  duly  qualified  may  be  admitted. 
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2.  The shall  be  called  the  Class  of  Biblical  Liu  I] 
crature,  and  in  it  shall  the  student,  during  the  first  ses-  I 
sion,  attend  in  order  that  he  may  be  qualilied  for  under-  | 
standing  the  sacred  text. 

I  ■  ■■ 

The  students  in  this  class  shall  be  instructed  in  the  jj 
languages  of  both  the  Old  and  New-TestamenU,  and  S' 
in  the  cognate  dialects,  and  reading  such  portions  of  | 
of  the  Greek  Classics  as  shall  be  prescribed  for  them  :  [ 

They  shall  attend  twice  in  each  week,  Lectures  on  i 
History.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  professor  to  | 
condense  into  fifty-two  lectures,  the  outlines  of  his-  I 
tory,  sacred  and  profane,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  ■ 
until  the  (then)  present  time  ;  following  the  line  of  ; 
prophecy,  and  connecting  civil  with  ecclesiastical  his¬ 
tory,  refering  the  students  to  the  proper  authorities, 
and  directing  them  to  consult  the  other  explanatory  his¬ 
torians.. 

3.  The  second  shall  be  called  the  Class  of  Pulpit 
Eloquence^  and  in  it  shall  the  student,  during  the  second 
session  attend,  in  order  to  qualify  him  for  expounding 
in  a  persuasive  manner  the  oracles  of  God.  It  shall  be  I 
the  duty  of  t!ie  professor  to  deliver  to  this  class  a  I 
course  of  lectures  on  Metaphysics,  (including  the  \ 
science  of  the  human  mind  iHid  Christian  experience,)  ' 
on  logic,  on  ethics,  (including  political  morality,)  and 
on  elocution,  and  the  method  of  sermonizing,  giving  a 
corresponding  direction  to  their  reading. 

4.  The  third  shall  be  called  the  Class  cf  Systematic 
and  Polemical  Theology^  and  in  it  shall  the  student 
during  the  third  and  fourth  sessions,  attend  in  order  to 
establish  him  in  the  analogy  of  faith,  and  enable  him  to 
resist  gainsayers.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  pro- 
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fessor  to  deliver  to  this  class  a  series  of  lectures  on 
Divinity,  pursuing  the  plan  laid  down  in  the  decla¬ 
ratory  part  of  “  Reformation  Principles  exhibihited,” 
^ The  Testimo>4Y'  of  tl)e  Church)  and  directing  the 
students  to  peruse  and  compare  the  confessions  of  the 
Keformed  churches,  together  with  the  most  approved 
Systems  of  Theology.  The  whole  course  must  not 
exceed  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  four  lectures. 

5.  All  the  students  throughout  the scveralclasscs  shall 
be  directed,  Ov:ca5ion  dly,  to  attend  to  reading  Hebrew' 
and  other  orientid  languages ;  tlioy  shall  also  pay  attention 
to  sacred  cril.:i^m,  compose  dissert.itlons,  and  deliver 
discourses,  as  the  professor  of  theology  s!ndlseemcct  to 
direct  them  ;  arid  they  sh.dl  deliver  discourses  in  jaublic, 
at  l!ae  anna  al  exuniinatioii,  before  the  board  of  superin¬ 
tendents. 

C.  Those  students  who  shall  have  with  approba¬ 
tion  completed  tiaeir  studies,  shall  be  daily  certifieal  ; 
they  shall  be  delivered  up  for  trials  to  t!ie  Presbyteries, 
and  disposed  of  to  these  courts  at  the  will  of  the  Supe¬ 
rior  Judicatory,  or  at  the  drscretion  of  the  Superinten¬ 
dents  until  such  Judicatory  meets  ;  provided,  however, 
that  no  such  c  andidale  shall  be  ordained  to  a  pastoral 
charge,  previous  to  the  first  meeting  of  the  Superior 

licatory  after  he  shall  have  completed  his  course  at 
the  Seminary.  Students  not  in  the  communion  of  this 
church,  shall  upon  receiving  their  certificates  be  at 
their  own  disposal. 

JEFFEJVSO!f  ON  NEGRO  SLAVERY. 

Jefferson  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  maintains  that  the 
Africans  are  'a  different  race  from  the  Europeans  (N. 
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Vir.  p.  205.)  He  also  considers  them  p.  p. 
inferior  to  the  whites  and  Indians.  But  he  forgets  that 
the  house  slaves  and  indeed  the  free  Ethiopeans  in  the 
United  States,  hare  no  hope  '  of  ever  rising  to  emi¬ 
nence  in  society.  What  baleful  eflects  must  the 
lack  of  that  powerful  motive  produce  ?  But  hear  how 
.  this  celebrated  statesman  speaks  of  the  evils  of  slavery 
in  Virginia,  and  of  course  in  all  the  slave  holding  states. 
“  There  must  doubtless  be  an  unhappy  influence  on 
the  manners  of  our  people  produced  by  the  existence 
of  slavery  among  us.  The  whole  commerce  between 
the  master  and  slave  is  a  perpetual  exercise  of  the 
most  boisterous  passions,  the  most  unrerniting  despot¬ 
ism  on  the  one  part,  and  degrading  submissions  on  the 
other.  Our  children  see  this  and  learn  to  imitate  it; 
for  man  is  an  imitative  animal.  This  quality  is  the 
germ  of  all  education  in  him.  From  his  cradle  to  his 
grave  he  is  learning  to  do  what  he  sees  others  do.  If  a 
parent  could  find  no  motive  either  in  his  philanthropy 
or  his  self  love,  for  restraining  the  intemperance  of  pas¬ 
sion  towards  his  slave,  it  should  always  be  a  sufficient 
one  that  his  child  is  present.  But  generally  it  is  not 
sufficient.  The  parent  storms,  the  child  looks  on, 
catches  the  lineaments  of  wrath,  puts  on  the  same  airs 
In  the  circle  of  smaller  slaves,  gives  a  loose  to  the 
worst  of  his  passions,  and  thus  nursed,  educated,  and 
daily  exercised  in  tyranny,  cannot  but  be  stamped  by  it 
with  odious  peculiarities.  The  man  must  be  t  prodigy 
who  can  retain  bis  manners  and  morals  undepraved  by 
such  circumstances.  And  with  what  execration  should 
the  statesman  be  loaded,  who,  permitting  one  half  of 
the  citizens,  thus  to  trample  on  the  other,  transforotf 
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iliOsG  iiilo  despots,  and  these  into  enemies, destroys  the 
niopiils  of  the  one  part,  and  the  amor  patricc  of  the  other. 
For  if  a  slave  can  have  a  country  in  this  world,  it  must 
be  any  other  in  preference  to  that  in  which  he  is  born 
to  live  and  labour  for  another  :  in  which  he  must  lock 
up  the  faculties  of  his  nature,  contribute  as  far  as  de¬ 
pends  on  his  individual  endeavours  to  the  evanishment 
of  the  human  race,  or  entail  his  own  miserable  condi¬ 
tion  on  the  endless  generations  proceeding  from  him. 
With  the  morals  of  the  people,  their  industry  also  is 
destroyed.  For  in  a  warm  climate,  no  man  will  labour 
for  himself  who  can  make  another  labour  for  him.  This 
is  so  true,  that  of  the  proprietors  of  slaves,  a  very  small 
portion  are  ever  seen  to  labour.  And  can  the  liberties  of 
a  nation  be  thought  secure,  when  we  have  removed 
their  only  firm  basis,  a  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  that  these  liberties  are  the  gifts  of  God  ?  That 
they  are  not  to  be  violated  but  with  his  w  rath  ? 

Indeed  I  tremble  for  mv  country  when  I  reflect  that 
God  is  just  ;  that  his  justice  cannot  sleep  forever.  That 
considering  numbers  and  natural  means  only,  a. revo¬ 
lution  of  the  wheel  of  fortune,  an  exchange  of  situa- 
lion  is  among  probable  events  :  that  it  may  become  pro¬ 
bable  by  supernatural  interference!  The  Almighty  has 
no  attribute  that  can  take  part  with  us  in  such  a  con¬ 
test  ?”  (Notes  on  Virginia,  p.  p.  240-2.) 

A  ei.UA  ron  the  Africans. 

We  have  been  furnished  with  the  following  plea  for 
the  Africans,  which  was  read  some  lime  since,  in 
-^offerson  college,  as  a  collegiate  exercise.  As  Jcflei- 
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son  is  our  own  Almii  mater,  we  have  the  opportunity  or 
knowing  that  for  more  than  twenty  years,  the  gencrom 
spirit  which  the  plea  breathes,  is  the  spirit  which  has  an- 
itn.Ued  the  alumni  of  that  institution.  We  have  heard  its 
halls  re-echo  with  the  praises  of  Desalines,  the  hero 
of  St.  Domingo.  Our  readers  w  ill  excuse  some  juve¬ 
nility  in  the  pica.  We  do  not  approve  every  doctrine 
which  it  contains.  Its  compassion  for  the  oppressed  is 
praiseworthy. 

To  the  philanthropic  mind  there  cannot  be  many 
greater  sources  of  pleasure  than  the  contemplation  of 
the  happy  circumstances  of  the  American  people.  Few, 
if  any  nations  on  the  globe,  enjoy  as  much  political 
happiness  ;  or  are  endowed  with  so  exalted  privileges. 

While  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries  are  groaning 
beneath  the  sceptre  of  despotism  ;  and  are  dragged  by 
sanguinary  tyrants  to  the  slaughter-houses  ;  we,  secure 
amidst  the  blessings  of  peace,  each  man  the  undis¬ 
puted  lord  of  his  little  domain  ;  protected  by  the  be¬ 
nign  laws  of  his  country,  and  overshadowed  bv  the 
luxuriant  branches  of  the  tree  of  liberty,  can  look  un- 
dismayed  upon  the  tumults  which  convulsed,  and  fac¬ 
tions  which  rend  European  empires. 

Such  a  prospect  cannot  f^il  to  excite  in  the  truly 
patriotic  mind,  emotions  replete  with  rapture,  and  with 
gratitude  to  the  supreme  bestower  of  all  blessings. 

Yet,  while  the  benevolent  mind  glows  with  delight, 
when  contemplating  a  scene  so  lovely,  it  is  filled  with 
iioncst  indignation,  upon  reflecting,  that  amongst  this 
happy  people,  there  are  numbers  claiming  the  title  and 
boasting  of  the  liberty  of  American  citizens  ;  w  ho  de¬ 
grade  their  species  by  acts  of  tyranny  over  a  wretched 
aid  helpless  branch  of  the  human  family. 
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Docs  it  not  appear  to  an  upright  miod  a  palpable  in¬ 
consistency,  that  the  same  persons  who  contended  so 
gloriously  for  their  own  emancipation  from  British  bon- 
(I  ige,  and  w  hose  names  are  recorded  on  the  list  of  revo¬ 
lutionary  patriots,  and  heroes  ;  should  countenance  the 
enslaving  of  the  Africans  ;  nay,  should  themselves  be 
guilty  of  the  abhorrent  traffic  in  human  flesh  ? 

Yet,  however  improbable  it  may  seem,  it  is  never¬ 
theless  a  fact.  Tlie  slates  of  V' irginia  and  Maryland, 
which  held  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  the  revolutionarv 
struggle,  and  whose  inhabitants  were  so  loud  in  the  cry 
for  liberty,  are  deeply  stained  with  this  blot  in  their 
escutcheon. 

Certainly  states  so  enlightened  must  have  discover- 
long  ere  this,  the  enormity  of  their  conduct.  VVhy  then, 
we  enquire,  have  they  not  liberated  these. unfortunate 
wretches  from  their  shackles  of  a  merciless  bondage  ? 
truth  informs  us  that  the  pride,  and  indolence  and  ve¬ 
nality  of  the  slave  holder,  are  the  causes  w  hy  the  poor 
stranger  still  pines  under  his  galling  fetters. 

Do  we  reason  wdth  them  on  the  subject  our  ears  are 
shocked  with  arguments  yet  more  barbarous,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  than  the  practice  itself ;  and  strongly  evincive  of 
the  moral  depravity  of  the  authors. 

They  contend  that  the  Africans  are  of  an  entirely 
(lififerent  species  of  beings  from  themselves.  And  urge 
in  defence  of  this,  the  blackness  of  their  complexion, 
their  not  being  susceptible  of  education  and  their  des¬ 
titution  cf  the  social  aflfections.  Their  miserable  con¬ 
dition  in  their  own  country,  and  the  more, comfortable 
situation  they  enjoy  in  a  state  of  slavery.  I  trust 
after  we  have  examined  these  arguments  closely 
'heir  obscurity  will  be  tonspicuous.  That  they  are 
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not  a  clislitict  species,  is  I  presume,  clearly  tlemoustra- 
ble  from  facts  which  are  fiimiliar  to  almost  every  person. 
Were  we  to  revert  to  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  and 
investigate  the  manner  in  which  it  was  peopled  after  the 
deluge,  we  would  discover  from  tradition  which  is  in- 
dubitihle,  that  one  branch  of  the  only  family  that  was 
preserved  from  the  general  destruction,  emigrated  to 
Africa,  and  by  his  decendants  that  continent  is  inhabit¬ 
ed.  Now,  that  two  distinct  species  should  proceed  di- 
rectly  from  the  same  family  is  so  palpable  an  absurdity, 
that  it  would  be  insulting  to  a  rational  mind,  to  insist  fur¬ 
ther,  and  we  may  Safely  conclude,  that  the  Ethiope.in, 
however  miserable,  has  a  just  and  indisputable  claim 
to  the  dignity  of  man. 

This  being  established,  w^e  tliink  w’e  can  prove  be¬ 
yond  contradiction,  that  the  blackness  of  their  skin  h 
not  by  any  means  an  objection  to  their  rationality. 

Man  is  every  where  indigenous,  and  exists  in  all 
climates.  And  although  climate  has  a  peculiar  influ¬ 
ence  in  modifying  his  external  appearance,  so  as  to  lead 
to  a  division  of  the  species  into  varieties,  this  superficial 
impresssion  is  very  difl'erent  from  the  great  alteratiotiJ 
to  which  other  beings  are  exposed  from  the  mere 
change  of  climate.  Whilst  other  animals  languish  and 
die  when  removed  from  the  equator  towards  the  pales ; 
man  preserves  universally  in  every  region,  the  original 
and  essential  characteristics  of  his  race. 

That  this  principle  is  correct,  and  not  merely  specu¬ 
lative  ;  we  only  need  carefully  to  examine  the  vari¬ 
ous  nations  of  the  world,  in  connection  with  the  parti¬ 
cular  region  they  inhabit. 

If  we  contrast  the  nations  of  the  Hyperborean  race  ; 
/Hie'  diflainotiTe  Laplanders,  with  the  Europeans,  we 
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find  that  he  equally  with  them  afTords  instances  of  the 

dignity  of  his  nature,  of  a  creature  endowed  with  an 

immortal  soul.  Now,  as  men  are  but  one  species,  and 
•• 

the  diiTerence  that  appears  among  them,  according  to 
the  region  of  the  globe  they  inhabit,  can  only  consti¬ 
tute  varieties  ;  it  is  evident  that  mere  colour  cannot  be 
a  substantial  objection  to  the  Africans.  But  to  place 
the  matter  beyond  dispute,  it  may  be  necessary  to  con- 
wder  it  more  fully. 

In  order  to  this,  let  ns  observe  the  different  natiods 
of  Europe*  Those  inhabiting  more  southern  climates, 
differ  not  only  in  their  character,  but  also  in  the  con¬ 
formation  of  their  bodies,  from  those  of  a  more  north¬ 
ern  latitude.  The  former  are  characterized  by  violent 
wd  excitable  passions,  and  tawny  complexions.  The 
latter  exposed  to  a  milder  climate,  by  more  phlegmatic 
dijpositions,  and  a  fiirer  and  more  ruddy  appearance  ; 
as  examples  we  might  instance  the  Spaniards,  the  Italians, 
the  European  Turks,  all  inhabitants  of  a  southern,  and 
tlie  Swedes,  Finlanders  and  Polanders  of  a  northern 
clime.  The  latter  possess  in  an  eminent  degree,  that 
charm  of  colouring  which  gives  to  the  face  the  pleasing 
and  various  hues  of  beauty  ;  whilst  the  former  exposed 
to  the  scorching  influence  of  a  burning  sun,  are  tinged 
with  a  chesnut  brown  colour,  yet  it  is  not  said  these 
Qations  are  of  a  different  species.  Various  hypothesis 
have  been  formed  accounting  for  these  phenomena ;  few 
of  them  can  claim  any  degree  of  plausibility.  But  from 
an  analysis  of  the  human  skin  we  may  arrive  at  some 
degree  of  certainty.  It  is  composed  of  three  dissimolar 
laminae  which  are  denominated  the  Cutis  vgra^  the 
mucosum/jgad  cuHcula ;  the  firsi)  is  the  inneraost  of 
28  * 
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the  three,  and  is  an  elastic,  den^e,  and  strong  menj*  ■ 
brane.  Immediately  in  contact  with  the  cuth  vera^  is  a  I 
stratum  of  a  mucilagenous  consistence  which  appear  \ 
to  be  spread  uniformly  over  it ;  and  is  termed  the  me  j 
mucosum.  In  this  pulpy  substance  resides  the  ] 
mentumy  or  colouring  matter  which  gives  the  peculiar  j 

•  •  *  a 

complexion  to  the  different  races  of  men.  The  etttijw.  | 
ra  is  white,  and  the  cuticula  or  outermost  membrane  a 
nearly  transparent,  but  this  substance  is  black  in  the 
negro,  whilst  it  is  clear  and  whitish  in  some  European! 
and  their  descendants  ;  but  becomes  darker  when  they  '] 
are  more  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  soon  cban-  J 
ges  again  to  its  original  fairness  by  confinement  to  Q 
the  house.  .  H 

The  constituents  of  this  substance  have  never  been  I 
accurately  ascertained.  But  since  it  is  a  well  known  fact  I 
that  carbon  constitutes  a  considerable  portion  of  animal  I 
matter,  we  may  with  great  probability,  infer  that  the  I 
pigmentum  or  colouring  matter,  of  the  rete  mucom  I 
consists  of  it  chiefly.  Now,  from  the  fact  of  carboa  I 
being  highly  combustible  ;  we  may  rationally  account  ■ 
'for  the  variety  of  complexion  which  the  inhabitants  I 
of  different  climates  present. .  Those  of  the  north  un- 1 
affected  by  the  solar  heat,  maintain  their  whiteness  ;  as  I 
the  carbon  in  this  case,  remains  in  close  union  with  the  ■ 
other  ingredients.  But  in  the  case  of  those  nations  ev  ■ 
posed  to  the  parching  influence  of  a  torrid  sun,  from  ■ 
its  great  combustibility  and  capacity  for  the  caloric,  viHH 
be  separated  from  the  substances  with  which  it  is  com*  ■ 
bined,  be  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  reU  mncos^^^  ■ 
in  a  state  of  charcoal,  and  its  black  colour  reflected  I 
through  the  transparent  cuticula.  Now,  if  we  refl^^J 
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upon  the  condition  of  the  Africans  ;  lying  under  th$ 
equator  between  the  tropics  ;  scorched  by  the  heat  of 
a  burning  atmosphere  ;  the  correctness  of  this  theory 
seems  indisputable.  And  if  we  take  into  consideration  > 
that  there  is.a  certain  point  at  which  the  human  sys¬ 
tem  powerfully  resists  the  influence  of  external  causes  ; 
n  e  may  -conclude  that  this  colour  thus  acquired  by  a 
long  succession  of  ages,  perpetdated  and  transmitted  by- 
generation,  becomes  at  length  one  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  African  race. 

We  must  confess  we  offer  this  theory  with  much  dif* 
dJence,  yet  however  imperfect  it  may  appear  to  others, 
to  us  it  is.convincing,  and  calculated  to  refute  every  ar¬ 
gument  advanced  by  those  who  have  endeavoured  4* 
debase  this  portion  of  the  human  species,  in  order  tr 
justify  an  iniquitous  traffic,  and  cruel  tyranny.  ThU 
reproach  of  civilized  men,  must  be  wiped  off  by  other 
means  than  a  presumptuous  assertion  of  their  own  dig¬ 
nity,  or  a  proud  insult  on  the  native  character  of 
those  whom  they  themselves  have  been  employed  ia 
degrading. 

Another  argument  upon  which  the  supporters  of  this 
savage  system  rest  considerable  weight,  is  their  inca¬ 
pacity  for  instruction,  than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  absurd,  or  opposite  to  common  experience.  If 
we  take  a  retrospect  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  their 
gradual  progression  from  a  state  ofsavagism  tocivili- 
zition,  we  are  not  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  African’s 
apparent  destitution  of  intellect. 

The  present  inhabitants  of  Europe,  who  have  at¬ 
tained  to  so  much  refinement,  are  the  decendants  of  a 
people  more  ignorant,  and  more  barbarous  than  the  sa- ' 
vage  of  the  desert  of  Sahara. 
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A  centuries  since  they  were  enveloped  in 
ranee  and  superstition  ;  until  the  resuscitation  of  lite¬ 
rature  by  the  reformation,  and  the  invention  of  the  art 
of  printing,  gave  a  new  bent,  and  impulse  to  the  rapid 
developement  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  Not  farther  back 
than  half  a  century  ago,  learning  in  France  was  con¬ 
fined  to  a  few  bigotted  and  canting  priests,  and  the  great 
mass  ol  the  nation  was  concealed  in  the  deepest  shades 
of  Ignorance.  And  not  until  a. short  period  before  tlit 
revolution  were  the  people  distinguished  by  the  con¬ 
siderable  degree  of  intellectual  developement. 

After  wading  through  seas  of  blood,  guided  by  Na¬ 
poleon  and  other  revolutionary  heroes,  the  nation  b 
relapsing  into  ignorance*  Now,  from  these  examples ; 
and  from  an  acqaintance  with  the  influence  which  slave¬ 
ry  has  in  depressing  its  noblest  faculties  ;  and  it  is  on¬ 
ly  where  liberty  exists  that  genius  flourishes,  and  ar¬ 
rives  at  the  highest  perfection  ;  we  arrive  at  the  cause 
of  the  degradation  of  the  Africans,  and  it  then  must  be 
admitted  that  the  Africans  are  of  the  same  species  with 
ourselves.  We  can  easily  infer  that  they  are  equally 
susceptible  of  education.  And  since  it  is  allowed  that 
the  human  mind  is  originally  and  constantly  the  same, 
and  that  the  difference  among  individuals  and  nations 
rises  principally  from  their  opportunities  of  improve¬ 
ment  ;  it  is  plain  that  all  the  African  requires  to  render 
him  equal  to  the  most  refined  Europeon,  is  the  same 
process  of  instruction.  We  are  confident  that  what 
we  advance  is  not  the  illusion  of  fancy,  could  it  be  rea¬ 
lized,  we  do  not  doubt  that  were  we  to  take  a  negro  in 
bis  youth,  give  him  ah  equal  degree  of  culture,  he 
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would  attain  the  same  eminence  in  knowledge  with 
these  whoso  haughtily  contemn  him.  For  as  the  plant 
requires  nourishment  from  the  germ,  so  is  it  with  the 
:  human  mind  ;  the '  most  constant  care  is  necessary  to 
I  supply  its  faculties  as  they  gradually  unfold  them* 

!  selves,  with  generous  nurture. 

But  let  us  proceed  to  the  third  argument,  which  is, 
i  their  destitution  of  the  social  affections. 

I  *  *  ‘  " 

Those  who  deny  the  African  the  posession  of  tht^ 

!  virtuous  affections,  and  tender  sympathies  of  human 

*  nature,  produce  the  strongest  argument,  that  they 

;  themselves  are  devoid  of  the  nqble^  ornament  of  hu- 
;  manity,  the  glorious  principle  of  fcenero/ence. 

;  lIo^yeve^  violent  are  the  African  passions,  anddestruc.^ 

;  tive  in  their  consequences  when  excited  ;  they  are  the 
!  natural  results  of  inhuman  treatment. 

I  The  most  docile  of  irrational  animals  when  urged 
j  beyond  their  strength,  and  their  rage  excited  by  cruel*. 

•  ty  and  oppression,  frequently  rebel  against  their  bru- 
;  tal  masters,  and  struggle  for  liberty.  And  shall  man 
i  be  blamed!  Man,  whose  soul  is  the  seat  of  indepen*. 

1  ilcnce  ;  shall,  he  be  stigmatized  for  an  attempt  to  res* 
i  cue  himself  from  the  most  cruel  bondage  :  for  an  as* 

;  sertion  of  bis  natural  rights  ;  and  for  resuming  that 
'  grade  in  the  scale  of  creation  assigned  him  by  bis  Crea* 

I  tor  ?  No,  it  .is  the  response  of  the  philanthrophist,  Afri- 
j  can  be  free!  Convince  thy  cruel  Oppressors;  that  thou 
j  art  possessed  of  the  same  nature,  and  of  sensibilitiesif  and 
i  virtues  of  which  they  afedestitute.  Tell  him  who  doubts 

I  your  rationality,  to  reflect  upon  your  miserable  condi- 
i  tioR.  Sunk  to  a  level  with  the  brutes,  every  feeling  and 
i  ^T«r.y  natural  sensibility  blunted  by  oppression  ;  the 
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bonds  which  cennected  you  in  social  intercourse  sever, 
od  ;  your  spirits  depressed  by  cruelties  inflicted  upoo 
,you  by  his  despotic  arm,  and  he  will  have  an  answer  in 
'  bis  own  bosom,  if  he  is  not  utterly  devoid  of  humaoitT, 
that  were  be  in  the  same  deplorable  circumstances,  he 
would  probably  evince  a  weaker  title  to  the  rank  of 
.man. 

But  view  the  African  in  bis  native  land,  his  soul  freed 
.from  the  shackles  of  slavery,  and  bouyant  with  liberty; 
an  object  by  no  means  despicable  is  presented  to  your 
sight;  but  actuated  indeed,  with  the  noblest characteris- 
tic  of  our  nature,  an  immortal  soul.  Although  his  sensi¬ 
bilities  are  not  reflned  by  civilization,  you  will  find 
.that  this  rude  child  of  nature  freed  from  restraint  dis¬ 
plays  emotions  in  the  strongest  and  most  impressive  man¬ 
ner.  An  instance  of  the  warmth  of  their  fllial  and  parental 
attachments  we  have  related  by  Mungo  Park.  Thai 
celebrated  traveller,  who  under  the  presure  of  almost 
incredible  sofierings,  explored  the  continent  of  Africa 
from  the  Gambia  to  the  Niger,  and  during  a  residence  of 
several  years,  had  au  admirable  opportunity  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  true  character  of  the  natives.  He'  describa 
an  afiecting  interview,  between  a  young  man  who  bad 
been  absent  from  his  native  village  more  than  four 
years,  and  his  aged  and  blind  mother.  The  old  ladr 
stroked  with  care  the  hands,  arms,  and  face  of  her  be¬ 
loved  son,  and  in  the  most  pathetic  manner  evinced  bet 

» 

joy ,  that  her  last  days  were  blest  with  bis  return,  and 
her  ears  were  once  more  greeted  by  the  music  of  bir 
yoice.  We  have  innumerable  instances  recorded  b] 
the  same  author,  of  the  hospitality  and  philanthrope 
exercued  towards  kiiBse^f  by  these  untaught  childret 
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of  the  south.  Oae  in  particular  is  worthy  of  remem¬ 
brance  and  shows  clearly  their  unaffected  benevolence, 
and  how  feelingly  they  are  alive  to  the  sufferings  of  hu¬ 
manity.  The  author  was  in  circumstances ofpeculiar  dis¬ 
tress,  oppressed  by  hunger,  threatened  by  a  tremendous 

% 

storm,  exposed  to  the  fury  of  wild  beasts,  without  shel¬ 
ter,  and  fatigued,  he  was  preparing  to  pass  the  night 
among  the  branches  of  a  tree,  where  fortunately  for 
him  a  negro  woman  returning  from  the  labours  of  the 
fiald,  observed  him,  perceiving  he  was  weary  anddeject- 
ted,  she  ernpiired  into  his  situation  which  being  briefly 
explained  to  her,  with  looks  of  sympathy  and  great  com¬ 
passion,  she  escorted  him  to  her  humble  hut ;  having 
supplied  him  with  food,  she  pointed  to  a  mat  spread 
upon  the  floor,  telling  him  he  might  rest  there  without 
apprehension  ;  these  rights  of  hospitality  being  perform- 
ed,  collecting  around  her  the  female  part  of  her  family, 
they  resumed  their  task  of  spinning  cotton,  with  which 
they  continued  to  employ  themselves  the  greater  part 
ef  the  night.  They  enlivened  their  cabin  with  songs, 
ene  of  which  was  composed  extempore,  for  he  was  him¬ 
self  the  subject  of  it  ;  the  air  was  mild  and  plaintive, 
and  the  words  literally  understood  were  these  :  “  The 
wind  roarijd  and  the  rain  fell  :  the  poor  white  man, 
faint  and  weary,  came  and  sat  under  our  tree  ;  he  has  no 
mother  to  buy  him  milk,  no  wife  to  grind  him  corD. 
Let  us  pity  the  white  man,  no  mother  has  he.” 

“  Trifling”  says  the  author,  “  as  this  recital  may  ap- 
pear  to  the  reader,  to  a  person  in  my  situation,  the 
circumstance  was  affecting  in  the  highest  degree.  I  was 
80  oppressed  by  such  unexpected  kindness  that  sleep 
fled  from  my  eyes.”  O  Africa,  thou  didst  not  reward 
the  European  evil  for  evi!. 
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THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY. 

Our  readers  will  not  mistake  this  for  the  A.  E.  Tract 
Society,  under  the  patronage  of  which  this  journal  is 
published.  Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  E.  Witness, 
a  Society  in  New-England,  which  had  been  denominated 
we  believe  the  N.  E.  T  ract  Society,  and  had  existed  for 
several  years,  assumed  the  name  of  the  A.  T.  Society. 
As  New- York  is  the  head  quarters  of  the  A.  B. 
Society,  we  believe  the  patrons  of  the  N.  T.  Society, 
apprehended  the  formation  of  an  institution  in  New- 
York,  which,  might  eclipse  the  glory  of  theirs,  and  be 
employed  in  the  propagation  of  the  old  Calvanistic 
faith  ;  and  that,  they,  therefore,  assumed  a  new  name  U 
denote  a  more  extended  sphere  of  operations.  The  N. 
York  State  Society  was  soon  formed,  and  not  long  after 
a  scheme  was  devised  for  the  formation  of  a  national 
society  for  the  circulation  of  tracts,  combining  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  Various  denominations  of  Christians.  It  ori¬ 
ginated  we  believe,  in  the  city  of  New- York.  The 
object  was  to  transfer  the  head  quarters  of  the 
American  Tract  Society,  from  Boston  to  the  Me¬ 
tropolis  of  this  State.  To  attain  this,  required 
much  negotiation.  The  Hopkinsianism  of  New-Eng¬ 
land  and  of  New-York  very  naturally  were  appren- 
sive  that  a  Society  established  in  New-York,  would  not 
be  favourable  to  the  extension  of  New-England  divini¬ 
ty  ;  for  New-York  has  had  the  reputation  of  orthodoxy. 
They  did  not  seem  to  know  the  fact,  that  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  New-York,  under  the  care  of  the  General 
Assembly  has  lindergone  a  great  change  within  a  few 
years,  and  that  a  large  ms^ority  of  its  clericai  mem* 
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bers  are  now  liopkinsian.  We  have  no  doubt  they 
know  it  now  ;  for  they  have  consented  to  the  transfer, 
and  New- York  is  rallying  point :  the  home  of  the  A.  T. 
Society.  In  the  management  of  its  concerns,  Secc- 
ders,  Reformed  Dutch  people,  Episcopalians,  Pres¬ 
byterians,  Baptists,  Congregationalists  and  Methodists,  ' 
are  united.  It  now  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
Hopkinsians,  or  the  orthodox  have  gained  a  victory  in 
the  result  of  the  negotiation. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  friend  of  truth  and  of  the 
interests  of  the  church  in  the  United  States  to  contem¬ 
plate  an  institution  so  powerful,  as  this  one  is  likely  to 
become,  with  indifference.  The  very  great  amount  of 
tracts  which  it  wall  put  into  circulation,  will  have  an  in¬ 
fluence,  an  extensive  influence,  on  the  religious  com¬ 
munity  ;  for  while  some  ignorant  and  ungodly  people 
read  the  tracts,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  great  majori¬ 
ty  of  the  readers  of  these  little  books  are  the  profes¬ 
sors  of  religion  and  their  children.  It  is  the  effect 
which  tracts  have  upon  these  latter,  rather  than 
the  conversation  of  the  profane  or  thoughtless,  thiit 
marits  especial  consideration,  in  this  business.  The 
complexion  of  the  tracts  must  decide  this  point.  Let 
us  now  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  that  will  be,  or  ra¬ 
ther  what  it  will  not  be. 

The  6th  article  of  the  constitution  contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing  provision.  “  The  publishing  committee  shall 
contain  no  two  members  of  the  same  denomination  ; 
•'^nd  no  tract  shall  be  published  to  which  any  member 
of  that  committe  shall  object  ” 

The  publishing  committee  for  iRe  present  year  are  : 
The  Rev.  James  Milnor,  D.  D.  of  the  Episcopal 
church, 
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Tie  Rev.  Gardiner  Spring,  D.  D.  of  the  Presby. 
terian  church. 

The  Rev.  John  Knox,  D.  D.  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
church. 

The  Rev.  I.  Edwards,  Andover,  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  church. 

The  Rev.  Charles  G.  Sommers  ofthe  Baptist  church. 

- ofthe  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

For  the  present  year,  we  have  confidence  that  no 
directly  erroneous  doctrines  will  be  published  in  any 
of  the  tracts  of  this  institution,  for  we  are  persuaded 
from  our  knowledge  of  Dr.  Knox,  that  he  will  object 
to  any  thing  contravening  the  confession  of  the  synod 
of  Dort.  This  is  important  in  so  heterogeneous  an  as¬ 
sociation,  as  the  A.  T.  Society  exhibits.  Let  us  now 
try  the  other  side.  Dr.  Milnor  will  object  to  any  tract 
that  teaches  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  govern¬ 
ment.  Dr.  Spring,  an  avowed  and  zealous  partizan  of 
Hopkinsianism  will  object  to  any  tract  teaching  the  to¬ 
tal  depravity  of  the  sinner,  or  the  condemnation  of 
all  men  for  Adam’s  sin,  or  the  natural  inability  of  the 
sinner  to  m  ike  himself  a  new  heart,  or  justification  by 
the  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ.  In  all  this,  we 
presume  he  will  be  joined  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edwards  ot 
Andover.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Sommers  of  the  Baptist 
church,  will  object  to  any  tract  exhibiting  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  Baptism  wliich  has  been  administered  to  infants, 
or  theduties  devolving  on  themas  enrolled  church  mem¬ 
bers.  The  Methodist  member  will  object  to  any  tract 
maintaining  the  doctrine  ofthe  eternal,  unchageable  and 
sovereign  love  of  God,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  perseve¬ 
rance  ofthe  saints,  while  he  will  agree  with  Dr.  Spring, and 
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Mr.  Edwards  in  most  of  their  Hopkinslanism.  Now' 
wcare  persuaded  that  the  great  body  of  those,  who  are 
called  orthodox  in  America^  will  be  of  opinion  that 
some  of  those  objections  touch  the  vitals  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  One  speaker  at  the  organization  of  the  Socie« 
ty,  tells  us  that  every  tract  should  contain  as  much 
truth  as  will  point  out  the  way  of  salvation  to  a  sin¬ 
ner  who  has  no  other  means  of  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  it.  But  if  this  is  through  the  imputed  righteousness  of 
Christ,  no  such  tract  will  be  published  this  year  by  the 
institution.  Now,  we  ask,  is  it  proper  that  societies, 
whose  tracts  teach  this  capital  doctrine  of  the  Christian 
system,  should  put  their  funds  into  the  treasury  of  a 
society  under  such  an  organization  ?  Let  it  be  remem¬ 
bered  too  that  there  are  some  securities  against  error 
this  year,  that  may  not  exist  next  year.  Instead  of  so 
reputable  and  evangelical  a  man  as  Dr.  Milnor,  some 
member  of  the  church  to  which  he  belongs,  who  goes 
all  the  le^ngtbs  of  Arminianism  may  be  on  the  publish¬ 
ing  committee.  Instead  of  Dr.  Knox,  there  may  he 
elected  from  the  Dutch  church,  Eltinge,  Ten  Eycke 
of  Montgomery,  or  Van  Vechten  of  Scbeneclady, 
who  will  act  with  the  Arminians  and  Hopklnsians  on 
the  subjects  of  natural  ability,  and  indifinite  atonement. 
Instead'of  Mr.  Sommers,  there  may  be  elected  from  the 
Baptist  church  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rice,  a  Hopkinsian.  Then 
what  will  there  be  to  prevent  the  heresies  of  Armin¬ 
ians  from  being  put  into  more  extensive  circulation  by 
this  society  ? 

But  even  as  now  organized,  will  not  the  readers 
of  this  year’s  tracts  be  strongly  tempted  to  consider, 
what  Calvanists  have  been  acemtomed  to  view  as  of 
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the  deepest  interest,  altogether  unimportant  ?  Election 
is  not  here,  total  depravity  is  not  here,  justification  bv 
imputed  rightcougness  is  not  here,  &c.  and  therefore 
they  are  matters  of  small  moment,  will  they  be  tempt¬ 
ed  to  think. 

We  cannot  but  consider  it  as  a  remarkable  fact, 
in  the  very  beginining  of  the  history  of  this  society 
that  Dr.  Spring  the  leader  of  the  llopkinsian  party 
in  the  General  Assembly,  and  who  was  opposed  to  the 
transfer  of  the  New-England  Tract  Society,  should  be 
the  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church  selected  for 
the  publishing  committee.  It  is  giving  by  the  society 
the  strongest  testimony  in  its  power,  that  in  its  opinion, 
Hopkinsianism  is  harmless.  It  demonstrates,  at  the  very 
commencement  of  its  career,  the  prevalency  of  New- 
England  influence.  As  we  call  Hopksianism,  Armini- 
■ianism  refined,  there  are  at  least  three  out  of  six  0! 
the  publishing  committee,  Arminians.  Surely  it  is  rea¬ 
sonable  to  expect  that  the  complexion  of  the  tracts, 
though  they  may  be  free  from  direct  error,  will  be 
deeply  shaded  with  Arminianism. 
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At  its  late  Anniversary,  May  10th,  in  N.York,  this 
institution  assembled  four  thousand  fivi  hundred  pupils. 
The  number  of  people,  children  and  adults  assembled 
at  Castle  Garden  on  this  occasion  has  been  estimated 
at  12,000.  The  superintendants,  teachers  and  visiton, 
amounted  to  €16.  The  society  has  sentoot  agents  to 
increase  the  number  of  Auiliaries. 
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